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ABSTBACT 

A holistic and teleological approach to 
individualized fL instruction is proposed .as a possible universal 
pedagogical theory. The following guidelines are offered. Broad goals 
and specific operational objectives should be defined, and 
performance testing devices developed. Each student's particular 
psychological aptitudes and physiological and cultural 
characteristics nust be discovered, and the psychosocial uniqueness 
of each language should be recognized. The student can then be 
offered a choice of goals and tests compatible with his or her 
aptitudes, characteristics, and interests; on this basis, overall 
instructional and interactional strategies can be planned. Individual 
learning paths should be assessed according to the performance of 
communicative tasks. Finally, the instructor should remain flexible 
at all stages and, together vith the students and the administration, 
involved in a continuous process of self^evaluation and reneval. As 
students should learn hov to study on their ovn, it is felt that 
programmed materials vould be most helpful. Specific references are 
made to "Basic French (Author/ AM) 
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Although partly repeating or paraphraoing what has already 
been said or written about what individualized instruction 
should be, I will try to use a rational approach or simply 
good bid fashioned common sense to emphasize some aspects of 
Individualized instruction w'^'ch have been soraev7hat neglected. 
USINff A HOI 1ST la AliD TEIEOIOGIDAI APPROACH 
First of all and at all times, one must loeep in mind tiiat 
self pacing, introduced by some teachers who had been reminded 
of Brocrustean practices, is not synonymous with individualized 
Instruction. If I don't want to lie in bed, it does me very 
little good that you give me a bed with a length appropriate 
to my size. 

Although, recently, various nef;ative reactions have been 
voiced against individualized instruction (Disick:1975), there 
is only one thing that is v/rong with truly and completely in - 
dividualizod instruction. It is too difificult to achieve and, 
therefore, discouraging, otherwise, it is the only possible 
universal pedagogical theory because it is holistic and tel- 
eological, which means that It rocognisses that each individual 
has unique Innate aptitudes which combine in a unique entity 
moving toward particular goals of self realization mostly under 
the extrinsic influence of environment and the inio^insic impulse 
of inner motivation (Niedsielski :1973a). Triay individualized 
instruction recognizes that different individuals want to reach 
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different goals; therefore, ideally, we should provide for 
each of them a different inslruotional system (Niedzielski: 
1970b). 

DETERMINING BROAD GOALS. 

To begin with, we need to determine the purposes, goals 
and objectives of PL education. Although generally neglected, 
the purposes of all areas of education should be similar; to 
help the student become a better member of every social group 
he belongs to .Through foreign languages he may play a role in 
the largest group of all: the international scene. But, if he 
wants to communicate with foreign people, he must understand 
their vEilues, their attitudes, - their Qliches, their taboos. 
Effective competence includes the knowledge that a form, while 
graaaBatically correct, is culturally not acceptable and not 
used (Rubin:1975). In fact, language is a social activity and, 
as such, it gets its meaning from the context in which it is 
used (Khubchandani: 1973). 

But to live in any society y one must make a living. This 
point is being stressed, possibly ovarstresseil, everywhere by 
students, teachers, organisations, and Othdr official institu- 
tionsy under the name of Career Education (Lipi)inann:l974; 
Holland :1974). Possibilities for goal individualissation on j;he 
basis of centers of interest far which language is a tool are 
extremely rich and can be tremendously rewarding. When the lan- 
guage teaching profession realizes and Implements this concept, 
iQteirziatlonal cooperation will become greatly enhanced as a 
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Any subject matter may always be divided a la Descartes, 
whether it is a seemingly passive skill li'ce listening (IJie- 
dzielski :1975b), a social skill lil^ situational conversation 
(Niedziel8ki:1971), a creative skill like composition (Nie- 
d2ielski:1972) , a sensorimotor sktLl like phonetics (Nie- 
dzielski:1973li)f an aesthetic sense like literary appreci- 
ation and criticism, or a set of skills necessary for cross 
cultural perception and non verbal communication (Niedzielski: 
1975a) • 

lilVELOPINa PatPOiilAJXJE TESTING IliSVICKS 
The rationale for developing performance testing devices 
ahead 6f time, i.e* before instruction begins, is that the 
students will knov/ exactly what linguistic and cultural be- 
havior they must reach and master and how their achievement 
will be measured* Although probably not always possible, teach- 
ing to the test provides constant, practical, non subjective 
means to evaluate the students' learning process. This is 
particularly essential y/hen students acquire the knowledge 
outside of class tltrou^^h self instruction* 

DISCOVBRINC} EACH rjTirD3J;T»S PARTKULAl*? PfjYCIIOLOGICAL APTITIIDES 

In individualised inotruction, even more than in convention- 
al mass instruction, one must know how one students are 
able to learn and how they do learn# Kany attempts have been 
made but, with two or three possible e^aceptions (Bracht ;1970; 
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GlasQr:1972 and especially Murakami :l 97 4 ) , they have gen- 
erally remained either inconclusive or impractical because 
they tried to find out which individual possesses a more or 
less general language aptitude, instead of looking for what 
particiaar gifts or aptitudes each individual is endowed with. 
This lacuna should be remedied; and, already, some pedagogues 
are collecting information on various qualities exhibited by 
language learners successful in their present instructional 
systems (Rubin:1974; Mueller & E3.ton:1975). The analysis of 
these qualities should lead to the description of correspond- 
ing aptitudes and later to the writing of particular psycho- 
linguistic aptitude tests. Various sociopsychological tests 
already in existence could be utilized as a point of depar- 
ture ; the dominant characteristic of instructional systems, 
including the teacher's personality and approach, would bo 
analyzed and correlated with each student's particular apti- 
tudes as well as his or her performance after a certain amount 
of training in the given system. 

That is the approach I have chosen with the Illinois Test 
of Psychol inguistio Abilities slightly modified and expanded 
to extend its validity to the high school population age and 
to group the particular abilities in a manner paralleling the 
natural order in the language acquisition process: perception, 
imagination or association, memory and motor skills (Kl'Bd^lel- 
skiil975c). Altogether nineteen subtests are uaed. Two meas- 
ure two types of perception - auditory and visual; six, mostly 
based on association, evaluate three types of imagination- 



aesthetic, senantic and grammatical; nine attempt to dexermine 
Jfive types of immediate and retentive (medium and long term) 
memory-- auditory, visual, manual or sensorimotor, semantic 
and grammatical; finally two subtests provide information 
about manual and verbal sonsoriraotor aptitudes* 

As indicated in its name, the ITBl seeks to discover and 
determine psycholinguistic abilities; these are only a subset 
of possible psychological traits which may influence an 
individual's learning of a foreign language. Two individuals * 
may be. endowed with similar psycholinguistic abilities and 
yet reach completely different levels of achievement • For 
Instance, those students may differ in their drive towards 
perfection. This desire influences the mode of learning 
further, as it contributes to the student's self-image and 
his or her general personality traits, such as introversion 
or* ertravarsion, causing him or her to loarn better in a 
directive or non directive atmosphere, in a well organized 
audlo-llQguai class or In a loosely structured workshop 
(Bolltaer & WelsatND; rolitowsifla:l974). 
HEOOONIZING EACH STUDlilOTtS PHYSIOLOOKAl AND CUITIEAX 
CHilHAOmiSTICS, 

It Is a well observed fact that age is an Important 
factor in language learning* On one hand, younger persons 
are physiologically more flexible, which gives them a dis- 
tinct advantage in acquiring new sounds and in adjusting 
to new situations; on the other hand, they are less mature 



and leas endurant, which limits theix cognitive hierarchies 
and thoir attention span. 

Insufficient recognition has been given to cultural dif- 
ferences in learning styles. Depending on their socio-econ- 
omic bacltground and the values or attitudes prevalent in 
their culture, or subculture, students perform better in a 
large group situation or in individualized setting. In some 
societies, listening until the entire code is absorbed and 
then speaking is the preferred form of learning; in others, 
successive aptjpoximation to native speech works better; while 
in still others," rote learning is the most efficient strat-* 
egy (Rubin:1974). 

ACKNOWIilDGING AND IDi^OTlPYING PG^TOlIOSOCmL UNIQUENESS OF 
LANGUAGES. 

As mentioned above, language is a social activity, V/hether 
used by a poet, a politician, a businessman, an engineer or 
a mother speaking to her young child, its primary fuastion 
is to communicate ideas— unilaterally, factually or syra- 
bolioally, but always in a particulacr manner, more ar less 
subjective and alv/ays culturally determined. Bach language 
is at least the resultant of many geographical, historical 
and other sociocultural forces which have determined the pri- 
vate logic and the lifestyle of the community using that 
particular language. 

The prelinguistic semantic relationships among lexical 
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categories may be universal, but their linguistic or struc- 
tural representations depend on particular cultural logics 
and thus vary £rora one laiiguage to anoti.er, sometimes from 
one .situation to another. 

When such sociolinguiotic differences are explained, it 
becomes easier, \7ithin each laiiguage system, to understand 
grammatical peculiarities and to accept cultural reactions. 
If these differences did not exist, language teaching or 
learning would be much easier and could be fully mechanised; 
machine translation would also be much more feasible. How- 
ever, they do exist and they cannot be ignored without im- 
punity. It is Utopian and erroneoUvS to believe that the same 
structural analysis and/or the oarao pedagogical technique 
will work for an languages. 

oppEuwa men STUUiira? a choice op goals, oejkjtives aio) tests. 

After having assessed useful goals, objectives, tests, 
and individual aptitudes, we may suggest to the student a 
choice of several fields or careers, which he should be able 
to learn with greater facility. The ideal might be to show 
hlin exactly on a videotape wliat he \7ill be able to do at the 
end of his journey and at certain stages. 

If his psychological aptitudes, his physiological and 
cultural characteristics permit it, he should be encouraged 
t» choose long-rang- educational goals, which V7ill help him 
to develop a well- rounded personality. Being the most refined 
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linguistic expression of any community , literature is most 
useful here as it may serve to relate individual and cul- 
tural particularities v/ith human universality. 

^LANWINff OVISRALL INSTiiUCTIOmj, AllD I^7J?i3RACT lOrLH STRATEGES 
Almost per necessity, tiere exists, in most PL learning; 
situations, a dichotomy between the instructional phase , 
essentially linguistic, and the subsequent interactional pliase 
during which the knowledge acquired during the first phase is 
applied in culturally meaningful situations. A different 
learning strategy must be devised for each phase, in such 
a manner that it will attract the student. However, rather 
than saying that "if it is attractive, it is pleasant and 
easy" one should probably say that "if it easy, it becomes 
attractive and interesting". 

But how can we ensure that a task is easy? V/ell, there 
I p ial f 

are several ways. One is tlirough^and errQr, i.e> through ex- 
perimentation, by givin,fr the student the occasion to learn 
and perform part of the task using various media (Niedzielski: 
1970a, Sinclair :1971, Ashar^- al:l974)j another one, favored 
by many communication specialists, is to bombard the student 
with the materials to be acquired more or less simultaneously 
through as many media as possible: oral, v/ritten, pictorial, 
manipulative (Carroll:! 966, 104); a thir'^ one would be to Icnow 
what particular aptitudes the student possesses and use the one 
or more media utilizing best the student's abilities (I.!ueller: 

er|c ^ 
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1971, Rivers:1971). 

As an example of instructional strategy considering the 

Individual learner's aptitudes and learning styles, I vtoi 

like to quote at random some passages £rora the Preface to the 

second Edition of 33asic Preosh (Kueller, Niedziel3ki;1974). 

Each student ia an individual with different gifts and 
aptitudes; therefore you must work out the learning strategy 
which is most efficient for you. Suggestions ar© raade based 
on what is known about foreign lan.guage learning. 

1 .Students vary greatly in their ability to hear and re- 
nBrafcear speech. Some can quickly identify new sounds and into- 
nations and imitate them Others have difficulty and 

need visual props." (Niedzielski, 3chmitt:1975). 

... Therefore : 

a. Those who have a f:ood ear and memory can learn without 
seeing everythin,^ in print. ... 

L. Those whose ears are lefis sharp need to make a greater 
effort in developing the ability to hear and remember. 
They will achieve it by: 

— simiataneously readin,-^ the mateirials hoard on the tape; 

— checking each response with the printed confirmation 
answer" . 

In a version of this book I am preparing for the teaching 
of Prench to speakers of I^lish, I am adding simple pictorial 
semantic representations af all conversations and of some bgsic 
etruotures; but it is perliaps Just as advisable to have each 
visually minded student contribute his own visual aids. This 
additional activity further individualizes the course and 
enhansfls the student's memory of the contents because he or she 
remerabern the thoughts tlriat went into the creation of the prop 
( Niedzielski : 1974). - 
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Students vary greatly in the amoiint of tirao needed^ 

• • • 

3. Students vary in their mode of learnings 

Some students can learn without many explanations • 
Others, however, need to understand the language principles 
before they can practice the sentences* Therefore, detailed 
explanations are given with a test after each point • The test 
wUl determine whether you understood the rule a* not* These 
tests are called Exercises* 

h. All students need further practice for each point of 
gpaojaar^ Two types of drills are provided"* 

In short, tht^ student can choose between pattern drills- 
depending on repetition — and cognitive drills— based on 
creative use of language both in the recognition, and pro - 
duction, of sentv.xes and their application in conversation* 
Both modes may be mixed in various proportions to suit the 
student* 

Since in the interactional phase the student must commu- 
nicate with other students, lUce in a display session, ac- 
tivities performed in groups of all sizes should be encour- 
aged* V/ithin those groups, cooperation among the students 
must always be the keyword (V/i^ckowski:1973f passim), whether 
it la called jigsaw (Aronson & al:1975) or strip story* 

ASSESSING INDIVIDUAI IB^liNim PATHS 
Er.eu going through all the preliminary steps mentioned 
above does not guarantee that the student will reach his final 
destination* ISany obstacles may still discourage hdto* Hd may 
worry about his progrestj if the target seems .too distant; he 
may become uninterested because his raetivation is not rein- 
forced by frequent enough opportunities to display what he has 
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already accomplished (nied2ielS'Ci:1966) or to practice what 
he has learned Uubin:1074)# 

At least two devices can help to reinforce the student's 
self confidence: frequent testin^^ and independent learning* 
Both are inherent in self - instruction, ;yhere the student 
is taught the principles of rational thin'^in^j and scientific 
methods, observing facts, emitting hypotheses, verifying 
additional facts and constructing systems without which, 
flexibility and continuous independent learning are probably 
impossible (Gass £• all: 1972, 42). 

In turn, two techniques arove essential to facilitate self- 
instruction: aro,^araing and co xtevtual learning* Both are used 
in Basic Rrench (I'uoller f ?'icd?;iels^ci:1974) and Intermediate 
j^ench (Mueller C al:1972). They develop in each student some 
habits essential not oaly for langua-^e learning but also for 
cross cultural perception and communication, and indispen- 
sable for solving any tyne of problem* These traits may be 
called guessing (I..aciiamara:l975), infereixe Ci^tUbin:1974), 
association (3tern:1975) or generalisation • 

itDUiiJiNG ?i3::i ji 

The same qualities of flexibility and continuous independent 
learning which are found desirable for the students must be 
practiced by the teachers. There is no shame in admitting a 
mistake and even the besL techniques are not universal. Thus " 
it is imperative to remain flexible at all stages and, together 
with the students and the administration, involved in a con- 
tinuous process of self - evaluation and renewal* It will 
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ina'ice sure that the goals of the entire pro^^ram, its accon- 
plishments, its resources, its activities, its spirit and 
atmosphere remain adequate in kind and in qualitj', in the 
eyes of all the people concerned: public, legislature , ad- 
ministration, studenta and teachers. 
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